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frail bodies, and which, we believe, ere long, will be de- 
veloped into a nobler spirit when He shall come for whom 
we look, even the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, " who 
shall change our vile bodies that they may be fashioned 
like unto his glorious body, according to the working 
whereby he is able even to subdue all things unto himself." 
— Philipians iii., v. 20-21. The assured hope of a joyful 
resurrection, throws a light over the evening of life, 
as the prospect of another spring-time, -reconciles us 
to the fading glories of nature. Would that we could all 
say with Job, " I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth, and, 
though, after my skin, worms destroy this body, yet, in 
my flesh, shall I see God."— Job xix., v. 25, 2G, 27. If so, 
we may regard the departure of summer and the approach 
of winter, the advance of time, and the increase of years 
and infirmities, and the prospect of death itself, without 
alarm and without regret. 

But, though the garden is bereft of its chief beauties, 
the general landscape is, perhaps, more beautiful and en- 
chanting than ever. The clear and cloudless sky of Sep- 
tember, and the calm serenity that its peaceful blue be- 
tokens, are in keeping with " the universal tinge of sober 
gold," and combine to form a scene of rich splendour, 
mellowed and softened into repose. There is much, also, 
to compensate in the fresh foliage of the evergreens, and 
the after-grass of the meadows. In the corn fields, we 
meet a very showy flower with large, deep, yellow petals, 
and leaves clasping their stem — the Corn Marigold, or 
yellow ox eye ( Chrysanthemum tagetum). It is larger and 
taller than the garden Marigold, and like a large daisy. 
The French call it " La Marguerite jaune," or yellow daisy. 
In Southern Europe, our own garden Marigolds are wild 
Sowers, and are found growing in the corn-fields, as our 
Corn Marigold grows here. There is another of this family 
of vagrants— the many-eyed Marigold — which the farmer 
matches trespassing among his corn, in its gay, yellow dress. 
The Marigolds all belong to the chrysanthemum tribe, of ; 
which these wild ones form our only native specimens. I 
Our garden chrysanthemums are natives of China. Their j 
botanical Tiame, chrysanthemum, signifies, in the Greek, . 
gold-flower ; so our native specimens were called by j 
Chaucer, and the early English poets, gold flowers ; and, in i 
England, they are 3till called goules, or goulans. In Den- j 
mark, the farmers found this gay but too prolific intruder 
so injurious to agriculture, that a law was passed for its 
extirpation, and a penalty imposed upon the sluggard hus- 
bandman who endangered the safety of tis neighbours' i 
fields by harbouring the proscribed flower. 

Among the flowers of the preceding month which still 
remain, is the brilliant Scarlet Lychnis (Lychnis Chalce- 
donica). Its name is derived from a Greek word denot- 
ing a lamp, because the bright colour of its flowers 
was thought to be brilliant as a flame, or because the down 
of the plant was used to make wicks for the lamps, of olden 
times. It was introduced among us from Russia, which is 
said to have acquired it from the East, in the time of the 
Crusades. Somewhat resembling the Lychnis in colour 
is the Scarlet Lobelia (Lobelia syphilitica'), a magnifi- 
cent herbaceous plant, derived from Mexico. Among the 
the American Indians, it has the repute of possessing valu- 
able medicinal qualities. Another favourite flower that 
still remains in blossom is the Sweet Scabiocs (Scabiosa 
atropurpurea), a native of the East Indies. The name is 
borrowed from the roughness (scaber) of the tribe of plants 
to which it belongs. Its deep colour, and the sweet, musky 
odour of its star-studded flowers have made it a favourite. 

Few, indeed, are the flowers that open to the sun of 
September ; yet there is one of singular beauty, the 
Gentianella, with its brilliant, bell-shaped blossoms, 
which open now for the second time during the year. 
They appeared in the spring as the harbinger of summer, 
and now come in the autumn to sing its requiem. 

" Thou contest late and comest alone. 

When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year U neur his end. 

" Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky— 
Blue, blue, as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

" 1 would, that thus when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look, to heaven as 1 depart." 

This is very prettily written by the American poet, 
Bryant ; but it wants the assured tone of Simeon, whose 
earnest prayer, having found Christ, was — " Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace according to thy 
Word, because mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which 
thou has prepared before the face of all people — a light to 
lighten the Gentiles and the glory of thy people Israel." — 
Lake ii., v. 29, 33. St. Paul describes his feelings on the 
subject as " having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ, 
which is far better."— Phil, i., v. 23. This is the hope 
which should blossom within the heart of the departing 
Christian — "to be with Christ" — wherever that may be ; 
and if he has found Christ, and experienced him in his 
soul as his salvation, there need be no uncertainty about 
the matter, but an earnest and immediate readiness, if not 
a desire, to depart, and to be with him, unless, as in 
the case of St. Paul, he knows that God has a work for 



him to do upon earth, which it is his duty and privilege to 
perform. 

The Gentianella is a mountaineer, and inhabits the 
loftiest heights of the Swiss Alps, and the Pyrenees, and the 
less elevated summits of the Welsh mountains ; it, conse- 
quently, requires a very pure air in which to grow, as we 
have found to our sorrow and disappointment. It is too 
fastidious to put forth a single blossom in the confined air 
of a town garden ; even where it does condescend to flower, 
the bright blue of its native mountains is never attained 
in less elevated aspects. 

The common Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis) is called 
by a rather paradoxical name, the large dwarf-flowered 
Gentian. It is scarcely an inch in height, and consists of 
little else than its petals, which, in size, are out of all pro- 
portion to its diminutive leaves and branches. 

There is a taller Yellow Gentian (Gentiana lutea) which 
bears a handsome flower and a bitter root. The Gentian 
root is well known in medicine, and was so from an early 
antiquity. The name of Gentius, a King of Illyria, is 
preserved to memory by this brilliant little flower, as the 
monarch who, according to Pliny, discovered its tonic 
virtues. 

There is another sweet flower of September, the White 
Jessamine ( Jasminum qfficionale) ; its name is derived 
from twb Greek words, signifying the odour of a violet. 
In the daytime it may be passed unheeded, but if we go 
abroad in the twilight, it is sure to attract our notice by 
its rich perfume ; and its profusion of white flowers, peering 
through the green foliage, are like so many scattered stars 
on the firmament. 

The plant that wakes while others sleep — 
Timid Jasmine - buds that keep 
Their odours to themselves all day. 
But, when the sunlight dies away. 
Let their delicious secret out 

The White Jessamine is a native of the East Indies ; 
and, though now so commonly known, when first intro- 
duced into Europe, by a certain Grand Duke of Tuscany, j 
it was kept in a garden at Pisa, under a guard of soldiers, 
so that no cutting of it might be stolen. But, notwith- 
standing the jealous vigilance of the churlish prince, who 
would confine the beneficent gifts of God within the nar- 
row enclosure of his own selfish pleasure, it has escaped, 
and got free, and spread its fragrance over Europe to 
gladden the heart of many an humble cottager. So it 
was recently with another Grand Duke of Tuscany, who 
would confine a still more precious gift of God to man- 
kind, the Bible, within the narrow limits of his will and 
pleasure, and place under a guard of soldiers, and ii irons, 
the humble family of the Madiai's, for venturing to read 
it. We have reason to hope that in spite of his tyrannical 
restrictions, the Word of God will find its way intp many 
a Tuscan cottage, spreading the odour of its sanctity 
around, and comforting and consoling many an humble 
Christian with its Divine and holy precepts. 
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Kneel down ; thou hast a lonely hour, 

And thou to seek thy God art free : 
The name of Jesus still has power, 

Ask, and the Lord shall answer thee. — Jno. xiv. 14. 

Canst thou not say, " If I am right, 
Lord, keep me in Rome's strictest way; 

If I am wrong, oh, give me light 
To show me where I go astray." — Ps. xxv. 4, 5. 

" If I am right, then bid me still 

On bended knee the Host adore ; 
If 1 am vrong, incline my will 

To worship creature-gods no more." — Is. xliv. 9, 10. 

" If I an right, bid me entreat 

Ten thousand saints my cause to aid ; 
If I am wrong, at Jesus' feet 

Let ill my prayers be only laid." — 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

"If I am right, then bid me win, 
Thrcngh penal fires, a heavenly throne ; 

If I an. wrong, oh, cleanse my sin 

In Christ's redeeming blood alone." — 1 John i. 7. 

" If I im right, still bid me brave, 
Safe in ' toe Church,' hell's fiercest shock ; 

If I an wrong, look down and save, 
And lead to Christ, the only rock."— 1 Cor. iii. 11. 

" If I am right, my will control 

With faith to hear the priest forgive ; 
If I an wrong, absolve my soul, 

And in the living bid me live." — Is. xliii. 25. 

Wilt .hon not pray in earnest thus, 
On* deep, free prayer, that light be given ; 

With God, and not with man, discuss 

If thou art on the way to heaven. — Amos t. t, 6, 

There is one book would point the way — 
Wilt thou not trust its heavenly light? 

Open it now — kneel down and pray, 
And God direct thee to the right.— Eph. L 17, 18. 



FARM OPERATIONS FOB SEPTEMBER. 

(From the Irish Farmers' Gazette.) 

The last fortnight has come in most opportunely, and 
been one continued burst of the finest harvest weather that 
could be desired, so that harvesting operations have gone 
onimost briskly during the past ten days in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin, and men's wages have risen pretty 
high, both in consequence of the large breadths coming in 
for the sickle, and the scarcity of hands. Nevertheless, 
it will be to the farmers' interest to stretch his purse 
strings a little on the occasion, and get his harvest cut and 
cured in such favourable weather, and which, we trust, 
they will take advantage of, as the nights will henceforth 
be growing long, chill, and damp. Let the corn, there- 
fore, be bound as fast as cut, and stooked before the dew 
falls, taking care to have them set up in the most exposed 
and airy situations, away from hedge rows and trees. 
Hooding will not be necessary, unless on the approach of 
rain ; as by leaving them uncapped the sooner the corn 
will be fit to carry and stack, which should be effected as 
soon as the grain and straw is sufficiently dry, and, when 
stacked, no time should be lost in securely thatching; the 
stacks should be made with a long shank and short head, 
and well-ventilated by carrying up one or more chimneys 
according to size, which should discharge into horizontal 
flues placed to open out under the eavings. 

Summer Fallows, where the system is practised, should 
get its final harrowing about the middle of the month, 
then ploughed up to receive the seed, and be sown, providing 
sufficient rain has fallen to give the land that proper degree 
of consistency necessary to the successful cultivation of 
wheat; but, if fhe land is too dry and friable, it will be 
necessary to wait for rain ; on cold, backward soils, this is 
also a good season for sowing wheat. 

Winter Vetches should be sown this month in consider- 
able breadth ; the land should have a liberal dressing of 
manure, which should be well ploughed in — the earlier the 
better. If the land is dry, it may be ploughed flat, get a 
turn of the harrows and sown at the rate of four bushels of 
winter vetches and one bushel of rye, per Irish acre, 
and well harrowed in with a light harrow ; but, if the 
land is not likely to be perfectly dry, it will be safer to 
plough into eight-feet ridges, lightly narrow, sow the seed, 
harrow well and cover with the shovel from the furrows. 

Rape sown in June last should now be transplanted ; if 
the land is poor a liberal dressing of manure will be well 
repaid in the greater luxuriance of the crop. In early, 
warm soils, and a favourable climate, this crop may still 
be sown ; but in cold, backward soils the better plan will be 
to transplant. 

Italian Ray-grass and Clover should be sown early in 
the month, in well-prepared, rich, stubble land, or after early 
potatoes. It may be sown in tho proportions of two 
bushels of the ray-grass to 12 lbs. of clover, or four bushels 
of ray-grass to four or five lbs. of clover, per Irish acre, 
just as it may be desirable to have the ray-grass or 
clover form the greatest bulk of soiling ; rye may also be 
now sown alone as a soiling crop. 

Clover and Grass Seeds intended for meadow or pas- 
ture may still be sown ; let the land have a light ploughing 
or scarifying, well pulverized and cleaned before sowing. 

Grass Lands may now be advantageously top-dressed 
with rich composts. If the land is much infested with 
moss, it should be well scarified with the harrows to ex- 
tract the moss, which should then be raked off, and burned 
before top-dressing; it should be well bush-harrowed, to 
distribute the manure, and then well rolled. A good 
opportunity will now be afforded to introduce such of the 
superior grass seeds as the pasture may be deficient in. 

Clover Leas intended for wheat should be ploughed up 
forthwith. The clover should be eaten or mown close 
before ploughing — the latter is the better plan. A dressing of 
twenty to forty barrels of lime may be given and harrowed 
in with the seed. After many years' experience, we would 
strongly recommend sowing the winter wheat in eight or 
ten feet ridges, and shovelling the furrows, particularly in 
clover lea. 

Cabbages, if sown early in July, will be ready torTrfnf. 
planting by the middle of the month. The land b;%S 
crop should be well manured and deeply tilled. 

Hemp. — When the leaves begin to decay and't 
turn brown, the main crop of hemp will be fit fif 
it is then tied in small bundles, and stooked tia 
seeds then thrashed out, and the bundles steeped 
raised when sufficiently steeped, spread out, 
retted till the fibres readily separate from 
matter. _^ 

Ewes should now be selected from the general stoWlUr 
breeding, and put them on good, sound, pasture, that they 
may be in good condition when put with the tups next 
month. 

Lambs should also be kept on good pastures, lest they 
fall off in condition, which cannot be restored during the 
winter. Yonng animals should be kept in a gradually in- 
creasing condition. 

Ploughing should be energetically proceeded with after 
the corn is cut. When subsoiling is necessary this is 
the best month to do it in ; where there is not a proper 
subsoil plough or grubber, a strong, common plough, 
stripped of its mould, following in the track of the other, 
answers the purpose admirably, and will do the wotk very 
effectively. 




